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can and foreign editions of selections from Cicero's 
orations have undoubtedly been very useful . . . but 
they have all fallen short of the ideal text-book as 
a means for the preparation of assigned lessons". 

We must, without doubt, admit the allegation, that 
the ideal edition of selections from Cicero for sec- 
ondary schools has not, or shall we say had not 
previously, appeared. But the reviewer, during a 
long experience in teaching Cicero to High School 
students, can recall more than one edition, which, 
though perhaps not ideal (he had scarcely dared 
hope to see the ideal in his day!), was skilfully 
adapted to the needs of High School boys and 
girls. But why should we constitute ourselves 
champions of the editors, so many of whose books 
have well served their purpose during the last forty 
years? Whatever the merits or the demerits of 
former editions, we have before us now an excellent 
book. We have the editors' aim expressed in their 
own words: "To let the author, after a complete 
but moderate introduction, interpret himself through 
suggestions of his real meaning, given in adequate 
English, has seemed to the editors of this edition the 
proper principle upon which to make a text-book of 
a Latin author for American schools". The re- 
viewer is inclined to think that the editors, even if 
they have not produced the ideal text-book, have 
been more than ordinarily successful in their en- 
deavors. 

This edition contains a generous amount of text. 
In these days when the teacher has some choice in 
the matter of the text his classes may read, the 
rich store of material gathered here will be gladly 
welcomed. The very narrow range of Latin read- 
ing which has, in the past, been prescribed for 
Secondary Schools is responsible, in no small meas- 
ure, for the narrow, pedantic scholarship and lack 
of freshness and enthusiasm on the part of Sec- 
ondary School teachers. Besides the De Imperio 
Pompei, the four orations In Catilinam and the 
Archias, we have Pro Murena, Pro T. Annio Milone, 
Pro Marcello, Pro Ligario and Selections from 
Cicero's Letters. 

The Introduction consists of some forty-two 
pages. The sketch of Cicero's career is written in 
an interesting and crisp style. Among other topics 
adequately treated are The Roman Body Politic, 
Roman Religious Officials, The Roman Forum, The 
Oration in the Time of Cicero. A select Bibli- 
ography follows. Everywhere the editors have 
sought to follow the golden mean. In most in- 
stances, they seem to have succeeded. 

The vocabulary, compiled especially for this book, 
from the point of view of the pupil, is admirable. 
It is not overloaded with a wealth of collateral 
matter, valuable, to be sure, but confusing and dis- 
couraging to the beginner. 

But, after all, the real test of an editor's skill and 
scholarship, and more particularly of his fitness to 
edit a Latin text-book for young pupils, is found 



in the notes. Good judgment here, and sympathetic 
appreciation of the difficulties which beset the 
learner in almost every line, will outweigh serious 
faults elsewhere. Without an almost intuitive un- 
derstanding of the workings of the youthful mind, 
the most scholarly editor, even with the best inten- 
tions, will surely fail. 

At first sight it would appear that the notes do 
not give as much help as the average learner will 
require. A more careful inspection will show that 
the editors have, on the whole, displayed excellent 
judgment. Most of the real difficulties have been 
smoothed away. Without making their notes a 
sort of handy encyclopaedia containing bits of use- 
ful information on a great variety of more or less 
closely related topics, the editors have had an eye 
single to their one purpose, to make the text in- 
telligible and interesting. We are glad to miss the 
great array of unnecessary grammar references 
which crowd the pages of too many text-books. 
Some teachers may feel that here the opposite ex- 
treme has been reached. 

The reviewer feels that the translations from 
which the editors took many of the renderings which 
they incorporated into the notes are not always the 
happiest. Here and there, also, appear evidences of 
too great a desire for brevity and compression. The 
note on page 56.16 is as follows: "quid . . . prae- 
scriberetis: i.e. the same conduct as Cicero's. It is 
subjunctive in an indirect question". Of course 
no one fails to see that "It" refers to praescriberetis, 
but such looseness of expression is unfortunate. 
See, also, the note on page 57.26: "qui successerit: 
M'. Acilius Glabrio, consul in 68. It is subjunctive 
because it is a dependent clause in indirect discourse. 
Huic is dative after it". A little puzzling, on the 
part of the reader, helps to the right understanding 
of the its. There are other inaccuracies and in- 
elegancies of expression in the notes, which, while 
not seriously lessening the usefulness of the book, 
are a bit annoying and should have been avoided. 
However, all who have labored over books of their 
own will be inclined to be charitable in their judg- 
ment of such matters. 

Messrs. Bishop, King and Helm, like their prede- 
cessors, during the last forty years, may have failed 
to produce the "ideal school Cicero", but their book 
is a welcome contribution to the cause of Latin 
study in our Secondary Schools. 

Walter Eugene Foster. 

Stuyvesant High School, New York City. 



Harvard Essays on Classical Subjects. Edited by 

Herbert Weir Smyth. Boston and New York: 

Houghton Mifflin Company (1912). Pp. xii-f- 

284. $2.25. 

Originality in Roman art, humanitarianism and 

humanism, pragmatism, asceticism, conceptions of 

immortality — these are indeed large themes, and the 

classical faculty of Harvard University seems to 
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plead innocent of the charge, to which so many 
classical teachers in our Colleges are liable, of being 
unduly absorbed in the minutiae of research. This 
reach after broad generalization is quite inevitable 
even in the most patient and accurate study of de- 
tails. Unfortunately the yearning seldom finds ex- 
pression, and it is a welcome sign of the times that 
the investigators have got beyond the isolated facts 
and that their undertaking has been fostered by a 
publisher. There may be an academic drabness in 
the color of the style (the reviewer speaks as a 
penitent sinner, not as an uncharitable critic), but 
at least there is no playing to the gallery. 

The chapter on Roman art is a very conservative 
presentation of current views. The author rather 
sharply contrasts Greek and Roman culture, makes 
much of the labels realism and idealism, and seems 
to us overcautious in his interpretation of Hellen- 
istic art in its relation to Roman work. The new 
views of art so closely parallel well-established 
views of the development of literature that one 
might with safety imagine the missing monuments 
of the Hellenistic period and elaborate a more con- 
vincing historical account of Roman dependence and 
originality; in any case the student of literary form 
will find it difficult to sympathize with the skepticism 
which seems to confront the new idea of a limited 
originality in Roman art. 

Humanitarianism and humanism are easily con- 
founded, and one does not lead inevitably to the 
other; in treating this notoriously difficult theme 
Professor Gulick proceeds with his customary dili- 
gence, and by frequent reservation protects himself 
from misinterpretation. But the qualifications easily 
emerge into the foreground : collective and indi- 
vidual selfishness are rather patent; courtesy is 
gain won with little labor; and when forgiveness and 
wisdom are associated one is almost persuaded to 
substitute "sagacity" for "wisdom"; through the 
whole discussion we wonder just how one gets at 
"the Greeks": through Socrates and Plato and the 
tragedians, or through thought and action that are 
not colored by literary idealism or speculation? In 
the pursuit of the development of ideas this dis- 
tinction is of less moment, and with that the author 
is mainly concerned, but we need a fifth century 
Herondas to discover humanitarianism, or the want 
of it, in the smaller and larger social units. 

An essay on Alciphron, by Professor Jackson, 
though without much unity of design, is 'entertain- 
ing. A posthumous chapter on the Roman city 
from Professor Morgan's hand endeavors to visual- 
ize the ancient city for the modern reader; it shows 
no little skill in adaptation to the modern reader's 
standpoint and well illustrates the author's notable 
success in exposition. In this chapter and in the 
next essay, on Pragmatism in Plato, the writers are 
bringing ancient and modern life and thought into 
contact and opposition with each other. Vestiges 
of pragmatism in Plato are elusive but Professor 



Parker searches for them in what seems to us at 
times a half-playful and delicately ironical mood. 
If Plato is distrustful of flux and flow, Ovid, ac- 
cording to Professor Rand, revelled in it: his world 
was one of kaleidoscopic changes; the quick shifts 
in point of view in his other poems are in har- 
mony with the subject-matter of the Metamorphoses. 
If we call this idea a pretty fancy without con- 
vincing logical basis, we hope the reader will not 
be deterred : lightness of touch, and a delicate sym- 
pathetic imagination, are not always found in aca- 
demic essays. 
The University of Chicago. HeNRY W. PkeSCOTT. 



NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION 

The New York State Teachers' Association will 
meet at Buffalo, on Tuesday, November 26. The 
programme of the Classical Section, over which 
Ernest L. Merritt, of Gloversville, will preside, is 
as follows : 

Morning Session — Will Latin follow Greek out of 
the High School? Joseph P. Behm, Central High 
School, Syracuse; The Agora, F. W. Goewey, High 
School, Albany; Coordination of Latin with other 
High School Subjects, Mason D. Gray, East High 
School, Rochester ; The Antagonisms of the Classics, 
President M. W. Stryker, Hamilton College. 

Afternoon Session — Pictures as an Aid to Teach- 
ing the Classics, Morris Bloch, High School, Al- 
bany; The Possibility of Vitalizing Latin Syntax 
and Latin Composition, Mae A. Fuller, High 
School, Cortland ; The Classics are Unpopular : 
Why? Robert E. Holmes, West High School, 
Rochester; The Literary and the Linguistic Sides 
of Classical Study, George P. Bristol, Cornell Uni- 
versity. 



From The Autobiography of an Individualist, by 
Mr. James O. Fagan (The Atlantic Monthly, August, 
1912) comes the following tribute to the practical 
value of the Classics : 

"In presenting an argument, stating a case, or 
pleading a cause, other things being equal, I always 
attributed my intellectual advantage to the fact that 
in my youth I had received a thorough drilling in 
Latin and Greek, while my companions, as a rule, in 
my line of life, had not. As a simple practical equip- 
ment for life's journey, what may be called my 
classical foundation seems to me now to be worth all 
the other features of my school education put to- 
gether". 

Mr. Fagan, it may be explained, got his Latin and 
Greek at a Grammar School in Manchester, England. 
After working in South America in the service of a 
cable laying company, in the early eighties he came to 
America. He was a telegraph operator, towerman, 
etc., on various railroads. He is the author of numer- 
ous short stories, Confessions of a Railroad Sig- 
nalman, and the Autobiography referred to above. 



Professor A. Thumb's Handbuch der neugriechis- 
chen Volkssprache, Second Edition, has been trans- 
lated into English by Dr. S. Angus, under the title 
Handbook of the Modern Greek Vernacular (T. and 
T. Clark, Edinburgh). For a favorable notice of 
the first edition of this admirable book we refer the 
reader to the review by the late Professor Mortimer 
Lamson Earle, well known for his mastery of mod- 
ern Greek, in The American Journal of Philology 
17.491-404. 



